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The relations between the Federal soldiers sta-
tioned in the principal towns and the native white
population were not, on the whole, so bad as might
have been expected. If the commanding officer were
well disposed, there was little danger of friction,
though sometimes his troops got out of hand. The
regulars had a better reputation than the volun-
teers. The Confederate soldiers were surfeited with
fighting, but the "stay-at-home" element was often
a cause of trouble. The problem of social relations
between the conquerors and the conquered was trou-
blesome. The men might get along well together,
but the women would have nothing do with the
"Yankees " and ill feeling arose because of their an-
tipathy. Carl Schurz reported that "the soldier of
the Union is looked upon as a stranger, an intruder,
as the'Yankee,'the * enemy/ . . . The existence
and intensity of this aversion is too well known to
those who have served or are serving in the South
to require proof."

In retaliation the soldiers developed ingenious
ways of annoying the whites. Women, forced
for any reason to go to headquarters, were made
to take the oath of allegiance or the "ironclad"
oath before their requests were granted; flags were
fastened over doors, gates, or sidewalks in order to